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same it was quite insignificant and never exercised
any real authority. The House of Lords has the
influence which belongs to wealth, to high rank
and ancient lineage, to landed property, to ideas
and sentiments, which have been interwoven into
the texture of English society, and to traditions,
and usages, and habits of mind, which are the
growth of ages. No synthetic process could quite
reproduce this curious and complex result of time
and chance.

A few years ago it was a commonplace to say that
the constitutional functions of the Peers are too
well understood to need discussion. The limited
and suspensory character of their veto was supposed
to be realised by everybody, and particularly by
themselves. If the system of " checks and
balances " is to save a country from the excesses of
democratic violence, the House of Lords fulfils its
purpose very imperfectly. It used to be imagined
that a popular Chamber was always liable to be
carried away by sudden gusts of emotion, or by
spasms of destructive zeal, unless a steady hand
could be laid upon the rein at any moment. But a
House of Commons, led by a strong Cabinet, with
the majority of the electorate behind it, could not be
bitted and bridled by the Peers. What Wellington
and Lyndhurst shrank from seventy years ago,
would not be attempted again by any champion
of the forces of conservatism. The Lords cannot
prevent reform or even revolution, if the electorate
is in earnest and has a Ministry to its mind. In that
sense the Upper House is not the check upon
popular violence or ministerial haste. The true
safeguard is the existence of the Opposition minority